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often went so far that its results appeared to its opponents as a
new sort of inequality, namely, as the attempt of ignoring in-
equalities assumed to be rooted in the- rights of individuality and
in the functional structure of society. Levelling tendencies often
led to fierce struggles between the classes and to the disintegration
of national unity, and this usually enabled an ambitious ruler or
general or demagogue to rise to supreme power, and to become a
dictator, by arousing national passion against foreign nations,
and by using wars as an instrument for restoring national unity.
Democracy and socialism demand the equality of individuals
in a given society, but usually they shrink from extending this
demand to international relations, or confine themselves to sug-
gestions which are either ineffective or impossible of realization.
Considerable inequalities, indeed, exist between nations, and to
a great extent they have originated either through conquest or
through economic development in a capitalistic form. It is not
merely the upper classes of the possessing nations which profit
from these inequalities, but it is the nations as a whole which are
affected by the fact that some of them have abundance of land,
capital and natural resources and others very little, that some are
advanced in civilization and others backward, that some are
creditors and others debtors. In the age of liberalism these in-
equalities were not regarded as onerous by the public opinion of
most nations. Liberals did not grudge a nation its greater wealth
or more advanced civilization or at least did not regard them as
legitimate grounds for a policy of aggression. Many countries,
moreover, were more or less open to foreigners who wanted to sell
their goods or find employment. These conditions had the result
that Britain, who then far surpassed all other countries in wealth
and territorial extent and in freedom of trade, was on the whole
looked upon with friendly feelings, though in some countries a
sentiment of rivalry was not absent. This sentiment gradually
increased with the rise of nationalism both in foreign nations and
within the British Empire, and it was also furthered by the
attitude of socialists to English capitalism. Marx and Engels, for
example, often represented England as a capitalist nation exploit-
ing all other nations which were depressed by her to the status of
proletarians.1 They also pointed out that the English working
class profited from this position and, therefore, was for the time
being not interested in socialism, though this would change when
1 Cf. the statements by Marx and Engels quoted in Heinrich Gunow, Du Marxsche
Gexhickts-, Gewllschofts- und Staotstheorie* 1920-1, vol. ii, p. 25. This book gives also a
good survey of the ideas on nationality held by Marx and prominent Marxists,